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SIKORSKI WITH THE YANKS 


General Sikorski paid a flying visit to the American Expeditionary Force in Ireland and was loud in 
his praise of the morale and efficiency of the American soldiers who have 


been sent over to finish the war on German soil. 


POLAND SPEAKS TIRE 


Pulaski Day Broadcast to America by Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, 
Polish Prime Minister and Commander-in-Chief 


HOR THE generous words just spoken 
about fighting Poland by Ambassador 
Biddle, a true and tried friend of Po- 
land, I wish to thank him most warm- 
ly. What he said about me, I accept 
as a valued, though undeserved, reward for my 
efforts in the common cause of the Allies and of 
Polish-American friendship. This friendship 
finds expression in today’s celebration. I wish to 
ask Mr. Pateracki, chairman of the Pulaski Soci- 
ety, to convey to all concerned the warmest 
thanks of the Polish armed forces for the ten 
ambulances presented yesterday to our army by 
Mayor LaGuardia and blessed by Archbishop 
Spellman. 


Today America celebrates the memory of 
Pulaski, one of the two Polish heroes who con- 
tributed to the United States’ victory in their 
fight for independence. As head of the Polish 
Government and chief of the Polish armed 
forces, I desire to pay homage to those great 
Americans who were and are an inspiration to 
the world in its striving towards the ideals of 
justice and democracy. Their deeds and slogans 
contributed greatly toward steeling the hearts 
and minds of Poles in the dark and difficult peri- 
od of more than a hundred years of slavery. 
Washington’s honesty, integrity and moderation; 
Jefferson’s enthusiasm for the ideals of democra- 
cy, were a light to Poles in their fight against the 
usurpers. So was the illustrious figure of Lincoln 
whose noble ideals were our inspiration and 
mainstay in the uprising of 1863 when we found 
no understanding in Europe. Woodrow Wilson 
was not only your leader during the great war, 
he was also ours. The desecration of his monu- 
ment erected in Poznan by Paderewski, pained 


and shocked us all. 


In spite of Goebbels’s latest miserable affirma- 
tion the Germans are on the road of winning 
themselves to death. Results of their eastern 
campaign are becoming more and more modest. 
On the other hand, the journeys made by Hit- 
ler’s enemies, about which he complained so hys- 
terically, are an expression of Allied plans for 
united action in this war which already covers 
the whole globe. Hitler deceives himself and 
others when he counts the successes achieved up 


to now by the Third Reich. For in spite of the 
enormous losses the German nation has suffered 
he has not achieved the greatest of all. He has 
not destroyed Soviet Russia, either politically or 
in her military power. He has not conquered 
Moscow, nor Leningrad, nor occupied the Cau- 
casus, he has not crossed the Suez Canal and has 
not invaded Irak. 


Thanks to his mania, piles of German bodies 
are growing before Stalingrad day by day. 
Thousands of his best soldiers perish, while at 
the same time the war power of Great Britain 
and the United States is growing at terrific 
speed, a sure guarantee of victory for democracy. 


Hitler is still capable of blows, but fundamen- 
tally he is now going over to the defensive on all 
propaganda fronts, as shown by his speech of 
four days ago. It takes unlimited cynicism and 
shamelessness to compare the Atlantic Charter 
with Hitler’s “New Order”. In the name of 
Poles scattered throughout the world and of the 
110,000 Polish soldiers fighting in exile, I give 
him the lie. I am certain all the peoples united 
today in common hatred of Hitler agree with 
me. To uphold that lie, the continent where it 
has not been changed by Hitler and his gangsters 
into a cemetery, is today a prison and a torture 
chamber. 


We will soon answer him. He will get an 
answer from the British nation under the in- 
domitable leadership of Winston Churchill. He 
will get an answer from the Soviet soldiers, who 
show determination worthy of admiration in de- 
fense of their land. He will get an answer from 
the American nation, true to the ideals of Jeffer- 
son and Wilson and led by their worthy spiritual 
successor, President Roosevelt. He will get an 
answer from Americans of Polish descent who 
found a second motherland in the United States. 
Following the example set by Pulaski and Kos- 
ciuszko they are fighting today under the Star 
Spangled Banner. They are fighting for the rea- 
lization of the Four Freedoms of Pres. Roosevelt. 

For a complete victory of democracy, for a 
just and lasting peace, we are all fighting and we 
all will fight intrepidly because in so doing we 
are building a Poland based on the greatness of 
her sons and upon justice for all of them. 


HOW POLAND’S FIGHT IN 1939 AIDED ALLIES 


ie THE present war Poland’s part in relation to 

the Allies was that which an advanced guard 
plays in relation to the main forces. It had to fight 
even at the cost of complete self-sacrifice, until the 
main forces are ready to come into action. Did 
Poland fulfil this task? 

In 1939, the main land forces of the Allies were 
the French armies, for at that time the British army 
was only very small. The Allies counted chiefly on 
the French troops, which enjoyed the reputation of 
being the finest army on the continent. The organ- 
ized resistance of the regular Polish forces last- 
ed until October 6th, 
when, after firing 
their last shot the im- 
provised corps of the 
late General Francis 
Kleeberg had to ca- 
pitulate. The date is 
particularly impor- 
tant in estimating the 
value of Polish re- 
sistance, for the 
French mobilization 
and concentration 
were completed by 
October 2nd, so that 
if Germany had been 
able to strike in the 
West immediately 
after the defeat of the 
Polish forces the lat- 
ter’s task as advance 
guard would have 
been completed. 

In reality Germany succeeded in transferring her 
forces to the West and in organizing a new offensive 
only in May, 1940. So the Polish resistance gave the 
Allies a full eight months of time, not to mention 
the no less valuable experience made available by 
the Polish campaign which, unfortunately, was not 
utilized. 

The speed with which the Germans advanced in 
Poland seemed to have been very great, but in 
France, Greece, and more recently in Soviet Russia, 
the speed of the German advance has been greater. 

When we remember that Poland’s strategic situ- 
ation was extremely unfavorable, as she was out- 
flanked on the north by East Prussia and on the 
south by Slovakia, and had almost no natural bar- 
riers, Poland’s effort appears very considerable. In 
the light of these facts our admiration must be all the 
greater for such episodes as General Kutrzeba’s 
heroic resistance at Kutno, General Kleeberg’s fight 
at Kock, the several weeks’ defense of Hel, by only 
a couple of battalions, which lasted until Octo- 
ber 2nd, or the defense of Westerplatte, by only one 
company. 

The losses in manpower and equipment inflicted 
on the Germans were very large. It is impossible to 
calculate these losses exactly, for the figures put out 
by the Germans themselves are obviously false. Cer- 


POLISH FORT ON THE WESTERPLATTE, AT DANZIG, WHICH PUT UP 
AN HEROIC RESISTANCE TO THE GERMANS 


tain approximate estimates can be made on the basis 
of reports published in neutral countries, especially 
in Switzerland. One can say without danger of great 
error that the German dead amounted to between 
ninety and one hundred thousand, the wounded to 
between 120 and 150 thousand, including 60,000 se- 
riously wounded and incapable of further service. So 
the total complete loss in manpower was about 
150,000. It may have been even greater. 

Military experts put the losses in aeroplanes at 
more than one thousand, a figure which is well 
within the bounds of probability, as 127 were shot 
down over Warsaw 
alone, and 53 over 
Hel. It is estimated 
that the tank losses 
were about 1,400 
while a further 2,600 
required capital re- 
pairs at the end of 
the campaign or were 
returned to the foun- 
dries as scrap. 

The Polish losses 
are not known exact- 
ly, but it can certain- 
ly be said that they 
were very large, and 
that Poland paid in 
blood for the services 
she rendered to the 
Allied cause. 

The opposing 
forces were entirely 
disproportionate in 
peace time. Poland had 30 divisions of infantry, 11 
brigades of cavalry, one mechanized brigade, barely 
400 aeroplanes and some 300 tanks, exclusively of 
light and reconnaissance types. Her navy consisted 
of four destroyers, one minelayer, one torpedo-boat, 
five submarines and twenty naval aircraft. 

The mobilization plan provided for the formation 
of nine other infantry divisions, a certain number of 
independent infantry brigades which could not be 
formed into divisions owing to the lack of artillery, 
and one mechanized brigade. 

The mobilization was only partly carried through 
by individual call-ups, and the proclamation of gen- 
eral mobilization was issued very late, immediately 
before the actual outbreak of hostilities, for reasons 
for which the Polish authorities cannot be held re- 
sponsible. The complete air mastery achieved by the 
Germans on the very first day of the war rendered it 
impossible to carry through the mobilization, and in 
consequence the Polish Army had to fight in a semi- 
mobilized state. 

However, 30 infantry divisions, four independent 
infantry brigades, 11 cavalry brigades and two mech- 
anized brigades were actually put into the field. Cer- 
tain of these units, the second mechanized brigade, 
for instance, were not completely mobilized, and suf- 

(Please turn to page 8) 


POLISH PRESS 


ODAY, ground beneath the heel of the German 

invader, Poland shouts her defiance through 
more than 100 newspapers, published and circulated 
secretly under the very noses of the Gestapo. Wher- 
ever a group of Poles find themselves together in a 
foreign land, they start a newspaper. Historians of 
the future will find it no easy task to compile a list 


of Polish publications “in exile.” They will have to 
search for back numbers in Rumania, Hungary, 
France, Switzerland, Great Britain, and the U.S.A. 
They will have to turn to Palestine, Russia and 
Tobruk. They will have to turn to that child of the 
seas — “Thunder”. 

The most recent additions are two Polish weeklies, 
published in Teheran: “Zew” (The Call) and “Polak 
w Iranie” (Poles in Iran). 

Both weeklies, started soon aiter the alae) in the 
Middle East of Polish soldiers and civilians from 
Russia, refuse to be beaten by such minor difficulties 
as the non-existence of Polish type. They just omit 
the accents and trust to the reader’s indulgence. 

Interesting details about Polish life in Iran may be 
gleaned from these papers. We learn that this newly 
formed “little Poland” has its own radio program, 
that its Polish Soldiers’ Theatre has been acclaimed 
by the local critics, that the Polish Women’s Auxi- 
liary Corps has given a nursing course. Even the 
advertisements are revealing: a newly organized 
Polish Surgical Clinic, Polish stores, Polish church 
services. The children’s section is a tragic reminder 
of the sufferings Poland’s youngest citizens have had 
to endure in the past three years, shuttled from Po- 
land to Russia, to Persia and now on their way to 
India or South Africa. 

It is astonishing how quickly the Poles have be- 
come popular in these lands, where they were un- 
known a few months ago. Many a camp on the long 
trail were enlivened by entertainments given to the 
Poles by the British, or to the British by the Poles. 
It was amazing to see a performance given by Polish 
artists from Warsaw Music Halls, now men and 
women in battle dress, to battle-dressed British and 
Polish soldiers, during a sandstorm “somewhere” in 
the middle of the Syrian desert, recognizable only by 
a Polish signpost “Obóz Polski” — Polish Camp. 
During another halt a British consul and his wife 
organized a reception for the passing Poles in icy 
rainbeaten tents, high up in the Persian mountains. 
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Then Polish officers and soldiers and a dozen pretty 
Polish girls from the Auxiliary Corps mingled with 
British, South African and Indian comrades, and 
after a few glasses of canned American beer, sweet 
Iran wines or vodka, a common language was easily 
found. The consul ended his toast by “Long Live 
Poland,” and the Poles sang poignant tunes com- 
posed by them in Russia. The bright smiling Gurkas 
danced the famous devil dance, the Nepalese Nautch. 
This took place under the black and silent cliffs on 
which, fifty centuries before Christ, Darius had or- 
dered the history of his triumphs to be carved in 
the rock. 

“Zew” is an army publication. Its articles are 
penned by Polish soldiers. who spent two hard years 
in Russian camps. Yet, there is no note of complaint. 
There is concern only for the future: 

. The purpose of this newspaper is to prepare 
us, individually and as a group, to shoulder the re- 
sponsibilities that await us in the field and in our 
native land.” 


“With faith, with a smile on our lips, we accept 
every hardship, and if need be, we stand ready to 
give our lives for Poland, whose rebirth draws ever 
nearer.” 


The following excerpt from another article sheds 
more light on the Polish attitude: 


“People are judged by their actions. Let us re- 
member that we are being observed not only by our 
neutral hosts, not only by our Allies, but also by the 
enemy, whose intelligence service exploits every 
false move, every incident for its own ends. Let us, 
therefore, always be gracious, courteous, and help- 
ful, while accepting the hospitality of a foreign coun- 
try, let us maintain our dignity at all times. Let us 
be grateful for the cordiality shown us, but let us 
never ask for an improvement in our lot. Because, 
after all, no Pole will ever accept charity.” 


The one recurring note in both newspapers is 
homesickness for Poland. But it is a homesickness 
tinged with supreme confidence that Poland’s sacri- 
fice was not in vain and that her sons will soon re- 
turn to her bosom: 


“To you we're coming across heavy snowdrifts, 
Over hot deserts, over ocean lanes, 
From foreign countries, so strange and so many, 
To the rainbow fields of our Polish grains.” 


POLISH WOOD MANUFACTURES 


NE result of Poland’s’ well-developed timber in- 
dustry was the interest taken in the furniture 
and other wood manufactures. 


Bentwood furniture played an important part in 
pre-war Poland’s national economy. It had already 
reached a high level before the last war only to be 
ruined by that conflict. In 1918, Poland began to 
rebuild this industry and by unremitting effort the 
Polish factories restored the industry to its former 
prosperity. In 1938 Poland had twelve bentwood 
furniture factories, eight of which exported their 
products to the United Kingdom, Holland, the 
United States, North and South Africa, and the Near 
East. In fact, Polish bentwood furniture went to the 
ends of the world, finding favor even in Pacific 
Ocean markets. Exports of bentwood furniture in 
1938 were valued at some six million zlotys, or 
$1,200,000. 

As Poland had to face very keen competition in 
this field, the above figure speaks highly for the 
quality of the goods and their low price, as well as 
for the initiative and salesmanship of Polish manu- 
factures. 


Poland also had a flourishing wickerware indus- 
try, adapted to the needs of her home market and of 
various foreign markets abroad to which it had ex- 
ported for many years. Two national assets favored 
the progress of this industry in Poland: good, cheap, 
home-grown raw material for the manufacture of 
basketware; and first-rate, experienced wickerware 
workers. 


An agricultural country, Poland had enormous 
stretches of high grade osier fields. Polish osiers 
were so fine that surplus crops were exported to 
Germany, France, Great Britain, Holland, Denmark, 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden and the United States, 
to a total value of about two million zlotys per 
annum. 


Wickerware manufacture in Poland rested on the 
work of the smallholder craftsmen who worked in 
their cottages and had spent years in acquiring skill 
in special schools and courses conducted by travel- 
ling specialists. Wickerware production embraced 
goods ranging from the plainest to the most exclu- 
sive models, manufactured from such domestic raw 
materials as osiers, rushes, strips of bark or wood 
plaits, straw, and other imported raw materials. 


The production of Polish wickerware goods for 
export was highly specialized and was so organized 
that groups of artisans (sometimes even whole vil- 
lages) produced only a single type of article so that 
the product was always well finished, standardized, 
and low priced. Thanks to these advantages, Polish 
basketware had gained a high reputation on foreign 
markets where it was much in demand and was able 
to compete successfully with Czech, French, Bel- 
gian, and even Japanese goods. 


Poland’s export wickerware production was con- 
centrated in Rudnik on the San which gave work to 
the basketware makers in twenty-nine neighboring 
hamlets and in Raczna. In the villages scattered 


FROM RIVER LOGS TO PLYWOOD 


around Cracow, some 15,000 homeworkers followed 
this craft. 

Seventy-five percent of Polish exportable wicker- 
ware was sent to the United States. The rest was 
marketed to the United Kingdom, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, Austria, Palestine, Egypt, 
etc. The value of the annual export exceeded three 
million zlotys. 

The chief wicker articles produced and marketed 
in bulk were oval and rectangular baskets, round 
linen baskets, hampers, shopping baskets, waste- 
paper baskets, baby basinettes, baptism baskets, 
wickerware furniture, and plain or colored fancy 
goods such as caskets, sweetmeat boxes, toys and 
other small articles mostly made from Polish raw 
material. Before the war, Poland occupied third 
place as world purveyor of plywood, exporting nearly 
one-fifth of the total European output. 

Polish plywood, produced in 30 factories, was sold 
to more than seventy countries. The more important 
European buyers were the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium and Holland, while non-European buyers in- 
cluded Argentina, Egypt, India, Palestine, Mexico, 
Uruguay, the South African Union and the North 
African lands. 

Polish producers manufactured plywood from Po- 
lish alders — a wood easily processed that has a hard 
and compact surface. Alder plywood varnishes well 
and offers a splendid surface for paint and lacquer, 
besides taking all kinds of veneer. Experience has 
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SCULPTURE IN WOOD 
by Stanislaw Sikora 


HE child has been 

represented in Po- 
lish art throughout the 
long centuries of the 
evolution of Polish 
painting and sculpture, 
but the national type of 
the Polish child has 
heen perfected only dur- 
ing the last eighty 
years. 

The latter half of the 
past century and the be- 
ginning of the present 
one witnessed the de- 
velopment of a distinct 
national style of Polish 
art, and it was then that 
Polish artists began a 
conscious search for 


forms that would best 
express the typical Po- 
lish child. Their efforts 


were amply rewarded. The Polish child as conceived 
by these Polish painters and sculptors combines the 


pret the inner life of the 
child. Imbued with deep 
religious feeling, they 
strove to catch the in- 
fant’s soul in their im- 
ages of the Mother of 
God with Christ. It is in 
scenes of the childhood 
of Jesus that the child 
first appears in Polish 
painting and sculpture. 
Polish artists of the Mid- 
dle Ages were irresistibly 
attracted by such poetic 
subjects as the “Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” or 
the “Adoration of the 
Magi”. In these scenes 
the little body of Christ 
on the Madonna’s lap is 
not always accurately de- 
signed, but from the in- 
fant emanates a lyrical 
sentiment that deeply 


ART 


chanowska,” the greatly 
lamented little daughter 
of Jan Kochanowski, the 
16th century poet. While, 
in these early pictures, 
Matejko has shown how 
deeply he understood the 
soul of the child, it was 
only later, in his vast his- 
torical compositions, that 
he was able to give ade- 
quate expression to his 
conception of the Polish 
child. 


Children appear as 
young princes by the side 
of their royal fathers, 
they appear as pages and 
as lookers-on. They seem 
to apprehend the gravity 
of the historical event 
enacted before their eyes. 
Children they are, not 


charms so characteristic of the child in general, with 


specific Polish traits, difficult to de- 
scribe in words, but caught in truly 
marvelous manner by the artists on 
canvas and in stone or wood. 


The child in Polish modern art is 
just as charming and captivating as 
the children depicted one hundred 
years earlier by the great English 
masters, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, But he is differ- 
ent, he is Polish, just as the type 
recorded by the great English por- 
trait painters was English. 


As a matter of fact, the representa- 
tion of childhood is one of the most 
difficult problems of figurative art. 
The child’s proportions are quite 
different from those of the adult, his 
distinct psychological, emotional and 
mental structure presented for thou- 
sands of years of art evolution an 
unsurpassable obstacle for the ar- 
tists. Not even the Greek masters 
were able to solve the problem. Chil- 
dren in Greek art are nothing but 
small-sized adults, The Romans were 
the first to represent children as they 
are, endowing them with the proper 
proportions. But the Romans took 
little interest in the child’s inner life. 


On the contrary, one of the ambi- 
tions of medieval artists was to inter- 


SCULPTURE IN GRANITE 
by Franciszek Masiak 


impresses those who he- 


"MY CHILDREN” 


lieve in God and love art. 


With the Renaissance, the Polish 
child began to play a part in por- 
traiture, most often appearing as 
royal princes, and during the 17th 
century the child protected by a guar- 
dian angel, an unusual subject in 
European art of the period, was one 
of the favorite motifs of Polish reli- 
gious painters. 


But it is to the genius of Poland’s 
historical painter Jan Matejko (1838- 
1893) that we owe the creation of the 
distinct type of Polish child. While 
perfecting the aesthetic ideal of the 
Pole in general, Matejko also created 
that of the very young and the ado- 
lescent Pole. Among the artist’s 
many contributions to Polish art, 
this achievement ought not to be 
overlooked. Surrounded by hun- 
dreds of personages of historic im- 
portance, the child has his place, he 
is not forgotten. Although not alone, 
he is no less expressive. 


Besides the later portraits of his 
children, in his youth Matejko rep- 
resented scenes devoted especially to 
the child. When he was only seven- 
teen, he painted “Wit Stwosz,” the 
famous Polish medieval sculptor as 
a child. A few years later he repre- 
sented the “Death of Urszulka Ko- 


playful but shown in 
more serious mood. A 
contemplative mood and 
sad, almost inseparable 
from Matejko’s human beings, characterized his chil- 
dren, Sentiment, the attribute of children in pictures 
by Matejko’s precursors, rose in the hands of this 
great artist to the height of an emotion. 

The type of Polish child created by Matejko has 
lived on in Polish art ever since. 

First of all, Matejko’s greatest pupil, Stanislaw 
Wyspianski (1869-1907), poet and painter, continued 
to depict the type of child dear to his master. While 
Wyspianski developed an ar- 
tistic form of his own, his 
light-haired children are like 
those by Matejko, thought- 
ful, contemplative, most of- 
ten sad. Yet, in his many 
portrait studies of children, 
Wyspianski introduced more 
individual shades than did 
his great predecessor, and it 
is doubtless due to the fasci- 
nating beauty of these stud- 
ies that this type of Polish 
child, meditative and melan- 
choly, was accepted by all 
Polish artists of the present 
century. This type occurs 
even in the paintings of Eu- 
gene Zak (1884-1926), al- 
though this artist spent most 
of his life in Paris. Zak be- 
longs to the very few Polish 
artists who are well repre- 
sented in American private 
and public art galleries. 


by Jan Matejko 
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by Stanislaw Wyspianski 


As was only natural, in the work of some Polish 
artists sadness developed into tragedy, for instance, 
in the almost expressionist paintings by Witold 
Wojtkiewicz (1880-1909), most of whose composi- 
tions are based on child life. On the other hand, in 
the work of modern Polish artists, trained in the art 
schools of liberated Poland, this note appears in very 
attenuated form. By the present generation of art- 


by Alfons Karny 


ists, the child was best inter- 
preted in sculpture, especial- 
ly by Alfons Karny (1901- ) 
and by the even younger 
Franciszek Masiak. Children 
as conceived by these Polish 
sculptors, were one of the at- 
tractions of the Polish art 
exhibits at the New York 
World's Fair in 1939-1940. 
Their work captivated the 
visitor by sincerity of expres- 
sion and simplicity of out- 
line combined with a high 
standard of workmanship. 
Such in brief is the history 
of the evolution of the Polish 
child in Polish painting and 
sculpture, a child who has 
proved to be no less serious 
in reality than he is repre- 
sented in the ideal sphere of 


art. 


HOW POLAND’S FIGHT IN 1939 AIDED ALLIES 


(Continued from page 3) 
fered from numerous shortcomings. The total man- 
power brought under arms amounted to less than 
one million men. 

As the Polish navy was much too weak to measure 
forces with the German fleet, before the actual out- 
break of war, when it seemed that hostilities were 
inevitable, three Polish destroyers were sent to Great 
Britain for service with the British navy. Thus the 
Polish naval force in the Baltic consisted of only one 
destroyer, one minelayer, one torpedo-boat, five sub- 
marines and twenty naval aircraft. 

Poland had very few and poor fortification works; 
in only a few sectors were there fortifications at all, 
and these were unfinished, this also applying to the 
Polish Baltic coast and the Hel peninsula. 

The German forces were overwhelmingly superior 
to those of Poland. At that stage in the year they 
already comprised between 110 and 130 large units. 
It is difficult to determine the number exactly, as the 
army was still in process of organization. But in any 
case no less than 110 were fighting ready. Of course, 
not all these forces could be hurled against Poland, 
for a certain number were required to man the west- 
ern front from Switzerland to the North Sea, while 
others had to be held in Germany. The front line air 
force amounted to from 4,500 to 5,000 machines. The 
Germans had some 4,000 tanks. 


According to calculations made by military ex- 
perts, and based on official documents, the Germans 
flung against Poland 74 large units, including seven 
Panzer divisions (each of 400 tanks), four light 
divisions (each with 200 tanks), four mechanized 
divisions, one cavalry division and 58 infantry divi- 
sions. Germany held no panzer or mechanized units 
in reserve; she flung the whole of this most valuable 
part of her army against Poland. Moreover, barely 
twelve infantry divisions were left on the western 
front to hold the West Wall and to guard the fron- 
tiers of Belgium and Holland. The rest of the land 
forces were held inside Germany. 

The German air forces were organized in fleets 
One to Four, while there was also a naval airfleet 
and an experimental air regiment. Of these forces, 
airfleets One and Four, the naval airfleet, and the 
experimental air regiment, were used against Poland. 

In the Baltic Sea the Polish Navy was faced with 
two battleships, one cruiser, sixteen trawlers, an 
unknown, but considerable number of submarines 
and pursuit craft, not to mention the strong air 
forces. 

Tabulating the foregoing, we get the following 
comparative figures of the forces used in the Sep- 
tember campaign in Poland: 


Poland 


30 infantry divisions 
4 infantry brigades 
11 cavalry brigades 
2 mechanized brigades 
300 (about) tanks 
400 aeroplanes 


Germany 
58 infantry divisions 

1 cavalry division 

4 mechanized divisions 

4 light divisions 

7 Panzer divisions 
4,000 (about) tanks 
3,000 to 4,000 aeroplanes 


To get an adequate idea of the vast disproportion 
between the two fighting forces we must also con- 
sider the difference in the armaments of a German 
and a Polish division: 

Polish Division 
42 guns 
27-36 anti-tank guns 
24 40 mm. A.A. guns 


German Division 


74-86 guns 

75 anti-tank guns 

12 88-mm. A.A. guns, one 
battery of 37 mm. guns 


In such circumstances, all the heroism of the 
soldiers could not avert the consequences which did 
in fact follow. 


POLISH WOOD MANUFACTURES 
(Continued from page 5) 

shown that alder plywood can be used with eminent 

success in tropical as well as in temperate climates. 

It bears sea carriage well and is not as susceptible 

to atmospheric changes as the ordinary kinds of 

plywood. 

Apart from alder plywood, Polish factories pro- 
duced and exported birch and pine plywood, as well 
as plywood veneered with Polish oak, ash or tropical 
woods. 

Poland’s aircraft plywood was in great demand by 
the aviation industry in nearly a score of countries. 

Poland also produced and exported waterproof, 
fireproof and acidproof, as well as laminated core 
boards. 

The export of Polish plywood just before the war 
averaged 115,000 cubic yards per annum. 

The box-shook industry in Poland was relatively 
young. In the days when the outer appearance of 
packing was not considered important, primitive 
boxes and cases were manufactured in virtually 
every saw-mill that handled the types of timber 
needed for this purpose. When exporting countries 
began to devote more attention to the packing of 
their goods, more and more care was given to pack- 
ing and to the manufacture of wooden boxes and 
cases. The box-shook industry soon after the last 
war had broken away from the saw-mills. It had its 
own factories and was subject to economic require- 
ments, that had less and less to do with those of the 
timber trade and saw-mill industry. 

Spruce and firwood, in which Poland abounds, are 
best suited to the manufacture of box-shooks. 

In pre-invasion years the production of box-shooks 
had been developed fairly rapidly. Their export had 
risen in 1938 to 68,352 cubic yards. 

Palestine and Holland were the chief foreign 
buyers of Polish box-shooks. Poland’s export trade 
in box-shooks satisfied one-third of the total demand 
for box-shooks in the Palestine citrus-fruit industry, 
while the relevant export to Holland covered about 
27 percent of her total demand for box-shooks. 

Poland’s rapid strides in all spheres of the timber 
industry in the space of two brief decades show that 
the Poles have a good sense of practical organization 
and business enterprise. The rebuilding of what the 
Germans are systematically despoiling will be hard 
and tedious, but the Poles will be equal to the task. 


SCULPTURED “ZAKOPANE” 


HEESE was one of Poland's principle dairy prod- 

ucts. Each district had its own method of making 
and molding it. The Polish “Gorals,” who live in the 
Tatra Mountains, expressed their inherent love for 
beautiful design in the molds they made for their 
cheeses. 

The cheese of the Polish Goralsis made from goat’s 
milk. The curds are poured into a mold of plane-tree 
wood. There the whey is squeezed out and the 
cheese left to dry in the form for three or more days. 
Then the cheese is smoked over juniper logs to a 
golden brown. Cheese prepared in this way has a 
tangy taste that appeals to all who like a savoury 
delicacy. To its inherent quality Polish Goral cheese 
adds the distinction of really artistic forms. Three 
types of design are used. The first is heart shaped 
and flat called in Polish “parzenica” — the same de- 
sign embroidered on Goral trousers. The second is 


“Duck” 
“Deer” 
and 
“Chicken” 
Forms of Cheese 


CHEESE 


‘“Parzenica”’ 
and 
’Oscypka” 
Forms of Cheese 
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shaped like two blunt cones joined at their hases 
with bands of geometric design, either incised 
squares or a linear motif representing a furrow. 
These are called “Oscypka.” The third form, now 
rarely met with. is molded in the image of animals 
familiar to the Goral — ducks, swallows, goats and 
deer. 

A well-known Polish sculptor, Sobczak, was so 
entranced by the beautiful designs that he made a 
collection of various forms and reproduced negative 
molds of these in baked clay. Thanks to his efforts, 
many lost patterns were discovered and preserved 
for posterity, as examples of Polish art and crafts- 
manship. These molds were placed in the Tatra 
Museum of Zakopane and were still there when the 
war broke out. One wonders what will become of 
them in the German “New Order.” 


See been in the air for several hours now. 
Our home base and the smiling faces of our 
comrades are far behind us. The warm, cozy common 
room, the familiar outline of the airfield, the me- 
chanics’ hands upraised in farewell gesture and their 
anxious faces seem remote. 

Under our tight-fitting earphones the silence is 
deafening, broken only occasionally by a monosyl- 
labic report. 

We pass a few of our own planes. A Wellington. 
A Hampden. That one seems to be a Whitley. They 
disappear in the fog and growing darkness. 

Our Wellington “E” is speeding towards its ob- 
jective heavy with its death load. We are alone. 
Only the ominous northern lights accompany us. 
Only the blackness of night unfurled somewhere 
below. And the silvery, twinkling stars. And the 
pale, lifeless moon. 

We are flying high and begin to feel the cold. We 
increase the oxygen flow. The icy prickly air wafts 
over our faces. Slowly it penetrates our leather all- 
in-ones and our heavy woolen underwear. It gets 
under our mufflers and blouses and settles on our 
chests like a coat of mail. 

We plug in the electric heater. Everyone is tense. 
Soon we shall be over our objective. In a few min- 
utes we shall cross the coast line. On the lookout for 
German pursuit planes, I stare into the murky night. 

These are our last “quiet” moments. Soon the 
earth will groan painfully, rent by bomb explosions, 
convulsed by artillery fire. Hell will be unleashed 
in the heavens, the sky will turn a golden red. Night 
will flee the white beams of searchlights. But it is 
still quiet at present. 

We are close to the German shore now. I hear the 
conversation over the inter-communication phone. 
The navigator is taking his bearings again. 

“Artillery ahead of us, sir.” 

“That's not artillery, That’s thunder. There's a 
storm to our right.” 


Our motors drone monotonously in the oppressive 
short night. 
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OVE 


BY REAR GUNNE 


MASCOT OF THE POLISH AIRMEN 


But enemy artillery is beginning to fire. Occa- 
sional shots from boats anchored at sea and from 
island positions are followed by heavier coordinated 
fire from the shore. But the Huns miss their mark. 
Too low and too far. 

Searchlights sweep quickly across the sky. The 
artillery fire grows in intensity. To the south, the sky 
glows a lurid red. We're over Reich territory. 

“... Battle course,” our observer raps out. 

Our bomber zooms gently. The artillery is firing 
persistently around us. The searchlights, like so 
many bony fingers, flit over the sky in a relentless 
effort to locate us. A light mist lies over our objec- 
UWG, 

Now they're giving us all they’ve got. Their low 
caliber rapid fire guns are squirting colored beads. 
Their medium sized ones spout red, glowing shells. 
Their heaviest, altitude guns, spread fanwise within 
range of the objective, fire a pale-green or orange. 
They were over-shooting at first, but they’ve made 
a correction in their angle and we’re getting it so 
close that the shellbursts light up the interior of my 
cubicle. 

The giant purple searchlights beat 40,000 feet up- 
ward into the mist. The criss-cross sheafs of rays 
from the smaller ones skip across the sky, turning 
night into day. I can hardly believe my eyes. All the 
artillery in the Reich seems to be concentrated over 


REMEN! 


JERZY GLEBOCKI 


Bremen today. There aren’t hundreds of guns here, 
there are thousands of guns, lights and explosions. 
There is no room for a plane here. 

In a feeling of helplessness, I unscrew the thermos 
bottle, drink some tea and stuff a handful of raisins 
into my mouth. 

“ ,. Hold the course,” | hear the observer's voice, 
“we're nearing our target.” 

We fly into a curtain of heavy artillery fire. Yellow- 
orange balls pop all around us. A grenade bursts a 
few feet away from me. A huge, pale-green flame 
and a handful of red, glowing fragments. The explo- 
sion shakes our tail and I can hear the splinters 
drumming against the glass of our turret and the 
sides of the plane. I look at my watch. It is 2:10. 

We are over our objective. The flashes of bursting 
shells and the white puffs of explosions on all sides 
look like some kind of macabre dance executed be- 
tween the gyrating movements of our plane. A hell- 
ish night, if ever there was one. > 

The observer is lying down in the bombardier’s 
nest. The bomb doors are down, the bombs loose. 
The range-finder registers the misty line of the 
Bremen docks. i 

“Ready ... ready... the bombs... unload! One 
more turn,” says the observer. “The objective is 
poorly visible. I only dropped two bombs and the 
containers with incendiaries.” 

The Wellington creaks in the swift about-face. I 
look down with interest. The bright magnesium fire 
sets off the dark bomb explosions. The objective is 
already burning. It must have been hit by our pre- 
decessors. 

My feet are cold. I increase the oxygen flow. 
Another gulp of tea and a handful of dried apricots 
and raisins. 

We are almost over our objective again when we 
are caught between 

two searchlight 
beams. The artillery 
concentrates on us. 
Shells are bursting 
all around us. We're 
in an uncomfortably 
tight spot. The sour, 
nauseating smell of 
gunpowder steals in- 


“Never mind the 
artillery. Keep an eye 
out for pursuit & 
planes.” says the ob- FTE 
server. “Don’t let 
them get at us.” 

A hideous 
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"THEY'RE GIVING US ALL THEY'VE GOT" 


blinds me for a moment. Our plane is thrown about 
so badly that my head strikes the back of the ma- 
chine guns. I snort raisins out of my mouth and 
nose. Some 200 yards below and 1000 yards to the 
right, a direct artillery hit has just blown up a bomb- 
laden Wellington. The burning pieces are plunging 
earthward. A mass of 
heavy sticky smoke 
is illuminated by 
hundreds of search- 
light beams. A few 
minutes ago it was a 
bomber with a crew 
of six. 

Our pale lips whis- 
per, “May their souls 
rest in peace, O 


... just one more 
turn, I’ve two bombs 
leit” 

Qur pilot manoeu- 
vers the plane out of 
artillery range and 


(Please turn to p. 12) 


OVER BREMEN! 
(Continued from page 11) 


shakes off the searchlights. I began to breathe more 
easily when all of a sudden I am electrified by the 
thought that we’re in the field of operations of pur- 
suit planes. 

The searchlights ferret out our plane again. The 
artillery thunders away at us. Strings of red beads 
lick the bottom of my tower. 


“Zeks ... hold your course, hold your course... 
I see an airfield ahead . . . Some Hun is making a 
landing... They’re lighting the runway for him... 


ready... ready ...O.K.... Unload! Listen to that, 
smack into the hangars! ...” 

From my rear tower I see the flaming airdrome 
through the mist. It serves as a beacon. 

Our motors going full speed, we leave our objec- 
tive. The silence of night and the limitless sea engulf 
us. We feel sad. It lasted only 20 minutes. Only 6 
heavy, crushing bombs. Only... 

“Storm ahead”, the pilot reports. 

“Can't you get through it?”, asks the observer. 

“No, it’s too high. We have to go around it.” 

I remove my inhaler and finish my interrupted 
breakfast. The tea is cold and flat, the sandwiches 
frozen. I nibble on a piece of chocolate and eat the 
inevitable raisins. 

We should be at our base in an hour. There is fog 
over the sea. Visibility 1.000 yards. We have left 
the clouds behind and through the mist the rising 
sun shines a rosy pink. 

Gazing at the view, I become lost to the world, 
when suddenly a ribbon of streaky shells passes us 
overhead while a shadow darts by to our right. 

“Pursuit plane attacking ... pursuit plane attack- 
ing ...”, the front gunners voice resounds over the 
inter-communication telephone. 

“Ts he crazy?”, I hear the observer. “Release a 
recognition flare... Rear gunner, watch that plane 
... The flare bursts with a hiss into a myriad of 
twinkling stars. Six pairs of eyes try to pierce the 
mist. 

“".. He’s attacking again... from below... 

'., Another flare ... release another flare.” 

I turn my turret in all directions but sight nothing. 
All of a sudden, I hear the rattle of machine guns 
out front and the observer’s voice: 

“Careful, rear gunner... careful, rear gunner... 
the plane will pass to our left.” 

I turn the turret, lowering the guns. I wait. Now 
... I see it. I fire just in front of the motor of the 
passing plane. My fire is returned by its gunner. 

The craft is black, thin, long. A two-motor plane 

. a Messerschmitt 110!! I even see the swastika 
on its body. I correct my range and fire at the gun- 
ner’s cabin. The Me-110 makes a right turn. It wants 
to approach us once more from the front. It’s close. 
Again I get its range and spatter its wings and 
motors with bullets. 

My throat feels tight. My heart is pounding like 
mad. A Messerschmitt 110! If only it does not get 
away. If only it does not. I dig my fingernails into 
the machine-gun lever with such force that they 
break off. The Wellington shakes from the shots. 
Finally, the Me-110 gives a violent lurch and goes 
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WARSAW SMILES IT THROUGH 


FTER a round-up in 
Kerceli Square, in 
Warsaw, the newsboys 
shouted all day in the 
streets Monae e Eeit 
“Great German victory 
at Kerceli l” 
fe 

For some months a 
poster was posted up in 
Bagatela Street, in 
Warsaw. On it in large 
letters were the words: 

“Drink Mate Tea.” 

Under the words were several lines devoted to 
praise of this beverage, and below these again were 
a number of instructions, entitled: 

“How we are to behave towards the Germans.” 

The instructions gave details of how not to answer 
the Germans’ questions, how to turn one’s back on 
them, and so on. It was several months before the 
German police noticed all this and had the poster 
removed. 

* Ok OF 

In May the time to apply for the ordinary sugar 
ration was announced, as usual, in Warsaw. The 
period in which the sale of sugar was allowed 
elapsed but no sugar appeared in the shops. But 
through street megaphones the German authorities 
publicly “thanked” the people of Warsaw for “sur- 
rendering” their quota of sugar in favor of wounded 
German soldiers. This German trick on the inhabi- 
tants of Warsaw led to a flood of sarcastic jokes at 
the expense of the Germans, and hardly made for 
sweetness in relations between the usurpers and 
their victims. 


into a dizzy tailspin, disappearing into the mist. 

We change our direction and make for home. In 
a few minutes the front gunner again sounds the 
alarm: 

“Unknown plane firing at us. . 
firing at us...” 

Just in case, we shoot a flare and simultaneously 
open fire. The unidentified plane makes a wide circle 
and flies away. 

We are approaching the shores of England. We 
cross the shore line. The mist is beginning to lift. 
The ocean breakers foam against the yellow beach. 
High tide. It is day. 

After flying around for a few minutes we near our 
base and ask permission to land. There is only one 
plane before us. We start to come in. 

The grass disappears under the wheels of the 
plane. I disconnect the installation cables and re- 
move my helmet. Suddenly, I feel the tail strike the 
field with full force. Buffeted violently about, I grab 
the frame of the turret’s safety apparatus and dance 
with it in fantastic leaps. The pilot finally brings the 
machine to a stop. I come out shaken up and sore. 
The others also emerge. The alarmed mechanics 
come running to us. What happened? 

Nothing ... the Me-110 had merely shot our tail 
wheel away. 


. unknown plane 
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